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_ My dear L I promised, in my first letter, to write you, in 
this, on the subject of teaching geography,—a study which is of great 
practical utility, as well as an excellent exercise for the mind. History 
cannot be understood, and there are many kinds of business, which 
cannot be carried on, without a knowledge of geography. Besides its 
great practical use, it is one of the very best of studies, by means of 
which to accustom the young mind, from a perception of things seen, 
to form a correct imagination of things unseen; and thus to habituate 
it to pass from the concrete to the abstract,—from a direct reference 
to visible and tangible objects, to a mental conception of them, inde- 
pendentiy of the senses. 

Each of my little city scholars has an atlas, but it generally lies quietly 
on the shelf; three months, if not six, after he first enters my school: 
In the first place, it is highly important to give children something ap- 
proaching to an adequate notion of space, before showing them the 
outlines of maps; for if that attempt is not made, and made success- 
fully, these outlines will be apt to circumsctibe their views of the earth’s 
surface, in very much the same proportion which these lines bear to the 
real dimensions of the globe. 

But you must provide yourself with suitable materials for giving this 
preliminary instruction. I know your compensation is small, but still 


I advise you to devote a few dollars to procuring some simple aids. 
Even in the city, I do not attempt to make the parents of my scholars 


do all they ought, in this respect; and, in the country, where parents 
rarely visit the Common Schools, and where committees find it difficult 
to obtain sympathy enough, even if they have enlightened views them- 
selves, to appropriate sufficient money for the purpose, the teacher will 
find it for her own interest and comfort,—to say nothing of the advan- 
tage to her pupils,—to do some things independently of their aid. The 
first essential, then, is a black-board. “One of five feet in length and 
two in breadth, will cost two dollars, after it is properly painted; and 
with this help, I will predict for you a good share of success, even in 
your difficult undertaking. Another essential to teaching geography, 
on my plan, is blank maps, prepared upon cloth. But before I describe 
the use of these, I will tell you what I consider a necessary preliminary 
to the commencement of this study. | 
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Before you teach the larger features of geography, then, I advise 
you to draw their attention to the geography of their own place of 
residence. And, that you may be sure to descend to the state of 
ignorance in which the youngest pupil of your class dwells, let each 
one, or as many as can conveniently do it, mark upon the black-board 
the shape of his own farm-yard, or of the green before his father’s door, 
or of the site on which the village meeting-house stands ; and let him tell 
you what he thinks is its size compared with the schoolroom in which 
he is sitting. You can form some estimate, even from this simple 
lesson, of the perceptive powers of your scholars, even if you know 
nothing of the phrenological development of those organs. If you 
have no black-board, you can inquire what is the size of these places 
compared with that of the schoolroom, and whether their shape ap- — 
proaches nearest to that of a square or a circle, both which forms you 
can exemplify, with your scissors and a bit of paper. Then let one or 
two, if not all your class, describe to you all the objects they saw as 
they walked from home to school, that morning, requesting them not 
to leave out any thing, though ever so small, which they can remember: 
Ask them what are the comparative intervals of distance, between such 
and such houses, or other large objects which they can recollect. If you 
are as familiar with that beautiful town as I am,—and you cannot be . 
so, unless your love of nature has led you into all its by-roads, and 
along the manifold windings of its rushing river,—you can ascertain 
whether any of your pupils | can describe to you these windings, or give 
any guess as to the distance from one end of the valley to the other, 
skirting its banks. I remember that from the new to the old village, 
the distance by the road is three miles, but by the river e7ght. I was 
astonished when I first learned the fact, though I had often taken the 
walk, and | doubt not many of your scholars will be equally so. Such 
exercises of their faculties may well occupy them an hour or two every 
day for a week, and both you and they will find your account in it. 
I am thus minute in specifying particulars, because I know that a 
young and inexperienced teacher has no conception how much pre- 
‘liminary instruction children need who have never been taught to use 
their eyes or their minds. You will observe great natural differences 
in these powers of observation, and you will learn from such lessons, 
which of your pupils need most of your care and assistance. 

Most country towns in our Commonwealth are now provided with a 
map, prepared under the authority of the state, in which all the farms, 
roads, and houses, are carefully laid down. A copy of this can be ob- 
tained, or one can be made for the schoolroom ; and the familiarity 
of the children with the roads, fields, rivers, brooks, and farms, will im- 
mediately give them some notion of the proportions of maps to places. 
In examining it, they will not see the outlines merely ; but the actual 
places in nature will come before the imagination, for her living face 
will make a stronger impression than the crooked lines on the paper. 
These will actually represent to them the swelling hill and rapid river, 
if they have seen the latter objects first. You cannot doubt this, if you 
have ever seen how exciting to the imagination of children, is the 
rudest outline’of any object with which they are familiar. When you 
tell them, in future lessons, that a county contains many such towns, 
some smaller, others larger; a state many such counties, and a con- 
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tinent many such states, besides vast expanses of forest and unoccu- 
pied lands ;—that such a river is twice as long,—another five times, 
and another fifty or a hundred times longer, and many times broader 
than their own; that a lofty mountain equals in height many thousand 
such hills as they know, piled one above another,—they will be able to 
follow your description with something like an educated imagination ; 
and, by an educated imagination, | mean one whose conceptions are 
conformed to the standard of nature, and which does not indulge in 
wild extravagances and fancies, wholly unlike, in kind, to known reali- 
ties. ‘To help this process of the mind, let them draw with chalk on 
the black-board, or draw yourself before their eyes, and then let them 
copy from your draft, the outlines of this map of their native town; 
and require them, also, to place dots along the roads, where certain 
houses stand, with whose location they are familiar ; and let this be 
done with especial reference to their comparative distances from each 
other. This you will probably find reduced to a scale in some corner 
of the map ; and after your scholars have first tried the experiment with 
their own measurement, you can show them this scale, and allow them 
to repeat the same thing with this accurate guide. At the same time, 
you can ask them if they ever walked a mile, or two miles, and if they 
can remember how long a time it took them, and how long a distance 
it seems to them when they think of it, &c. &c. By uniting in this 
way the conditions of time and space, you will keep your pupils to the 
comprehension of both. 

The map of your beautiful town has an advantage over many others, 
from its great extent and variety, and the different villages it compre- 
hends. ‘The lovely features of its landscape should also be referred to, 
in these lessons, for they may be made the types of more grand and 
extensive scenes of nature, which are to be associated with future 
lessons about the surface of the earth. Those superb groves of oak 
that cover many of the hills which enclose your town, through whose 
turfed openings one can look down into the rich valleys on either 
side, may be made to represent the magnificent oak-openings of our 
western country, where one may ride for days through such woodlands 
and smooth glades, without meeting a human habitation. The tangled 
wood that divides the old village from the new, may be enlarged by 
description into the wild forest lands whose underbrush has not been 
cleared away by the civilizing hand of man, and whose larger growths 
comprise every variety of forest-tree. ‘The flowery meadow-lands of 
your valley and the fields of waving grain may be a miniature picture 
of the broad prairies and their flourishing flowers ; the elms that sweep 
the sky in every direction, and under whose spreading foliage fifty 
cattle may repose in shade at noon day, are small trees compared with 
the giants of the western river-lands, by whose side a cow appears, at 
a short distance, only of the size of a hare, to an unpractised eye. The 
little Trientalis of our moist grounds expands, in that luxuriant soil, to 
quadruple its size as we see it; and the waterfall that tumbles so prettily 
over the shelving rocks, where your river descends to the mill, is the - 
tiny emblem of that resounding cataract which carries to the ocean the 
waters of four large inland seas, on which again ride ships far from the 
sight of land, and where storms prevail which mimic well the terrors 
of the ocean. And the Mississippi, of which your little winding, rush- 
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ing, babbling river may be the miniature, flows through its three 
thousand miles of country,—an expanse of waters, in many places, so 
broad that the eye of the spectator who stands on one of its banks, 
sees the waves and the sky meetin the distant horizon. 

It will be useful to go into still further particulars over this map. 
You can inquire into the comparative size of the farms, the productions 
they afford, and the animals domesticated ; the names of native forest- 
trees, and ‘also of fruit-trees, and whence these were introduced, or 
from what wild stock they have been brought into high cultivation. 
These are to be paralleled, in future lessons, by the products of other 
climates, the animals substituted, in labor, for those which we use, and 
their mode of treatment; and if you have the information, you can tell - 
them now, for what products of other countries those which they see 
growing are interchanged. 

You can at last tell the story of the settlement of your town, which 
will lead you back into some of the leading principles of our early 
government,—of the wrongs done to the Indians, in that neighborhood, 
and their sad consequences to the innocent inhabitants of the peace* 
ful village, (the only one within its boundaries at the time ;)—and this 
is history, which should always be connected with geographical studies. 

You can require your scholars to repeat such lessons to you, and 
thus ascertain how clearly you are understood, and give yourself the 
opportunity for much repetition. When you obtain the slates and 
pencils, for which you say you are eloquently pleading, all of your 
pupils who can write legibly, should be required to write these lessons 
rom recollection, either in print-like or script letters. 

Geography is an admirable study to cultivate attention. If rightly 
taught, and keeping alive all the associations which are naturally con- 
nected with it, it brings many faculties into play. The accurate 
observation of what is before the eyes, cultivates the mind in a thou- 
sand directions. 

We know, from the wonderful records of the instruction of the 
blind, in our neighborhood, what may be done by genius. towards 
calling into exercise faculties which are wholly unaided by the organs 
of sight, or even of sound. It is amazing that those who are deprived 
of sight only, can be taught so rapidly and correctly, considering that 
every thing must be learned by such difficult exercises of the mind; 
but when we read of the growth of a mind unaided by any perfect 
sense but that of touch, which we, more favored beings, feel to be so 
inadequate a means of communication with the outward world,—as in 
the case of the deaf-blind child under the charge of Dr. Howe,—we can- 
not but be humbled at the thought, how little we effect in our endeavors 
to cultivate attention, and bring into play all the resources of intellect. 
The very variety of powers, doubtless, weakens the action of any one; 
or, at least, the balance is usually so equalized by nature, that none 
present such striking aspects as is the case among the blind. Still, in- 
finitely more might be done towards bringing the mind into communi- 
cation with the universe, both of sense and thought. 

The cultivation of the perceptive powers has much more to do with 
the cultivation of the reasoning and imaginative powers, than, at the 
first glance, we suppose. The former furnish materials for the latter ; 
and the exercise of comparison, or a discrimination between external 
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objects, is the best preparation for the process, when applied to abstract 
subjects. 

What a conception of infinity it gives us, to reflect that this eye, 
whose expression is so dear to the heart of affection, that it seems to 
answer a sufficient end, when it conveys the thoughts and sentiments 
of one soul to the soul of another, can; without foreign aid, descry a 
star twelve times further from us, than those heavenly luminaries, which, 
from their superior magnitude, we deem nearest; and that, with for- 
eign aid,—I mean by the help of the telescope, which the skill of man 
has constructed,—it can discover more than two thousand stars, in a 
straight line, beyond Sirius, each separated from the one before it by 
an interval, equal to that which separates Sirius from the earth, (and 
this latter distance is spoken of by astronomers as immeasurable ;)—in 
short, that it can perceive clusters situated three hundred thousand times 
deeper in space than Sirius probably is, or than if it were at the re- 
moteness of 11,765,475,948,678,678,679 miles! We stand breathless 
at the magwitud¢ of such a conception; and yet we imagine as little 
the reality of such regions of space, as we do of the duration of eter- 
nity. Let us try to conceive, in detail, the variety of objects which 
must meet the eye, even on the surface of the earth, as we see it ata 
glance, and penetrate its extent and depths with a thought; and the 
mind grows bewildered, and turns away wearied and exhausted. Sounds 
as various also, fall upon the ear, waking the soul to an ineffable sense 
of harmony and beauty,—and yet we are told that the deaf-blind girl 
has manifested all the social sentiments to which we consider our won- 
derful senses as the ministers, and which the very finite minds of some 
men have even supposed to originate in the action of these very senses. 
Can we doubt that the highest of all sentiments lies dormant within 
her, waiting only for the touch, in order to respond, melodiously and 
gratefully ; —I mean the sentiment of adoration, of religious love and 
gratitude? Indeed, we know not how active it may already be, wait- 
ing perhaps only for some expressive word to make itself manifest. 
What a day and hour that will be, in which she shall comprehend such 
words! May the life of her kind and judicious friend be spared to the 
benighted child, till he can communicate the blessed knowledge which 
will serve to explain to her the mystery of her existence! The happi- 
ness of which he will then feel himself to be the agent, will be but a 
just and fitting compensation for the arduous toils of his charge, and 
the devotion of his life to the cause of suffering humanity. 





THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE LETTER C. 


[From the Zanesville Gazette.] 


To the Honorable, the Arbiters of the English Language :— 


Most HicH aNp micuty Sirs: The appearanse of so humble an 
individual as the undersigned, before your august body, is, perhaps, as 
well kalkulated to exsite surprize in you, as awe in him; but when you 
reflekt that ever sinse his introduktion into the mashinery of the Eng- 
lish language, over whose destinies you hold supreme kontrol, he has 
been the subjekt of grievanses the most intolerable, and usurpations the 
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most foul, you will, it is hoped, find a palliation for his offense, and be 
konstrained to regard his prayer in a spirit less of reproof for his bold- 
ness, than of kompassion for his patient long-suffering. 

But to show you that your petitioner has just kause of komplaint, a 
kandid exhibition of fakts is nesessary. 

Ist. Your petitioner when plased before a, 0, u, r, and ¢, though 
standing in bold relief, as large as life, is always usurped in his funk- 
tions by the ugly x, and it really appears to him that he is permitted to 
okkupy these distinguished stations only in derision, or to hide the 
deformity of his suksessful rival; and even when your petitioner takes 
an humbler station at the end of a syllable or word, he is not permitted 
to perform the servile labors belonging to it, but is superseded by the 
same ugly but enviable rival. 

2d. Your petitioner when plased before e, 7, and y, is not permitted 
to enjoy the honors of his position, but they are invariably usurped by 
the graseful, singing, slippery s, to the no small disgrase and mortifika- 
tion of your petitioner. 

3d. When plased before a diphthong,.and preseded by an aksent, 
your petitioner is deprived of the blushing honors that he did think 
were koming thik upon him, by sh. 

4th. Your petitioner, in some kompanies, is only a pitiable proxy for 
the zigzag z, and in other kompanies he has the double mortifikation 
of finding that your honorable body have deprived him, not only of 
the right to speak for himself, but also of the poor komfort of speaking 
as proxy for any other. 

5th. Even when in kombination with his friend and ally A, your 
petitioner does not enjoy the honors he onse expekted to reap from 
that allianse, but is lost in the superior glories of sh, sh, or his most 
inveterate rival k ; and sometimes he is under the painful nesessity of 
witnessing the humiliating silense that both he and his friend are kom- 
pelled to observe, even in konspikuous stations. 

6th. Besides all these, sertain signs, or marks, have been invented to 
lead the ignorant to a knowledge of the individual, by whom the hon- 
ors of his station are stolen from your petitioner, thus kompelling him 
not only to witness his own humiliation, but aktually to bekome the 
publisher of his own shame, by karrying the marks of it upon his per- 
son. ‘This is adding insult to injury, and is a burden too grievous to 
be borne. 

In proof of these several spesifikations, your petitioner begs leave to 
lay before your honorable body, the following extrakts from standard 
works on orthoepy :— 


C.—C is sounded hard like k, at the end of a syllable, and before a, o, u, 
k, 1, r, and t, as in flac-cid, car, core, cut, public, close, crash, tract ; like s 
before e, 2, and y, as in lace, cider, mercy; like sh when followed by ea, 1a, 
ie, io, or eou, and preceded by the accent, either primary or secondary, as in 
ocean, social, species, spacious, pronunciation, saponaceous ; like z in discern, 
sacrifice, sice, suffice. It is silent in arbuscle, corpuscle, czar, czarina, 
indict, muscle, victuals. 

CH.—Ch has the sound of tsh in words purely English, as in chair, child, 
&c.; like sh when preceded by the liquids 7 or n, as in milch, bench, &c. ; 
and in words from the French, as in chagrin, &c.; like k in words from the 
learned languages, as in chaos, chasms, &c. It is silent in drachm, schism, 
and yacht.— Walker. : 
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C might be omitted in the language without loss, since one of its sounds 
might be supplied by s, and the other by &, but that it preserves to the eye 
the etymology of words, as face from facies, captive from captivus.—Johnson. 


From this array of grievanses, and the above indubitable testimony 
of their existense, your petitioner is imboldened to ask of your honor- 
able body, in the humblest and most respektful manner, that from this 
time forth, k, s, z, tsh, and sh, be kompelled to assume, in their own 
proper persons, the stations they have so long okkupied through him, 
and to bekome personally responsible for the faithful and korrekt per- 
formanse of the funktions of those stations, and that your petitioner, 
henseforth and forever, be exkused from performing servise in the Eng- 
lish language. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. C. 








[The following excellent address to children, delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Fox, of Newburyport, we copy from the first number of a paper 
entitled, JournaL or THE Ministry at Larce. The paper is under 
the editorial care of the Rev. C. F. Barnarp, a gentleman ardently 
devoted to the intellectual culture and moral improvement of those 
exposed and destitute children of the city, who live, as it were, outside 
of the circle of those restraining and beneficent influences which are’ 
brought to bear, with more or less efficacy, upon the majority of our 
youth. We commend the paper to the patronage of all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the rising generation. Eb.] 


THE LAW OF CHRIST. 


A NEW YEAR'S SERMON, DELIVERED AT THE WARREN STREET CHAPEL, JAN. 1840, 
EY T. B. FOX, OF NEWBURYPORT. 


‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.”’ Galatians vi. 2. 


Cuttpren: Why were we not all made giants? Why were we not 
sent into the world large enough and strong enough to do every thing for 
ourselves? Why can we not, with our own hands, break down the stout- 
est trees, just as we break off the smallest twigs, or lift the large rock as 
easily as we lift the smallest pebble? Why can we not, whenever we 
wish, wade across the ocean, step to the top of the highest mountain, 
and walk without fatigue, and quicker than the bird can fly, from one 
end of the earth to the other? Why cannot every one do for himself 
every thing that can be done in this world? Sometimes men are self- 
ish, and seem to think they have only to take care of their own com- 
fort, and so live very well without other people. But is it so? Sup- 
pose an infant was placed alone, on some uninhabited island. What 
would become of him? Would he live and grow up to be a man,—build 
houses and ships,—plough the fields, and cut down the forests? I see 
you laugh at my question; and well you may; for you know how 
helpless the baby is, and how carefully his mother must tend him for 
many long months. You know, too, how many years it is before he is 
able to get his own living. You know more than this. You know 
that, without the help of others, he would never live well and comforta- 

















Ist. Your petitioner when plased before a, o, u, r, and ¢, though 
standing in bold relief, as large as life, is always usurped in his funk- 
tions by the ugly /:. and it really appears to him that he is permitted to 
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deformity of his suksessful rival; and even when your petitioner takes 
an humbler station at the end of a syllable or word, he ts not permitted 
to perform the servile labors belonging to it, but is superseded by the 
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2d. Your petitioner when plased before e, ¢, and y, is not permitted 
to enjoy the honors of his position, but they are invariably usurped by 
the graseful, singing, slippery s, to the no small disgrase and mortifika- 
tion of your petitioner, 

3d. When plased before a diphthong, and preseded by an aksent, 
your petitioner is deprived of the blushing honors that he did think 
were koming thik upon him, by sh. 

4th. Your petitioner, in some kompanies, is only a pitiable proxy for 
the zigzag z, and in other kompanies he has the double mortifikation 
of finding that your honorable body have deprived him, not only of 
the right to speak for himself, but also of the poor komfort of speaking 
as proxy for any other. 

Sth. Even when in kombination with his friend and ally h, your 
petitioner does not enjoy the honors he onse expekted to reap from 
that allianse, but is lost in the superior glories of tsh, sh, or his most 
inveterate rival 4°; and sometimes he is under the painful nesessity of 
Witnessing the humiliating silense that both he and his friend are kom- 
pelled to observe, even in konspikuous stations. 

6th. Besides all these, sertain signs, or marks, have been invented to 
lead the ignorant to a knowledge of the individual, by whom the hon- 
ors of his station are stolen from your petitioner, thus kompelling him 
not only to witness his own humiliation, but aktually to bekome the 
publisher of his own shame, by karrying the marks of it upon his per- 
son. ‘This is adding insult to injury, and is a burden too grievous to 
be borne, 

in proof of these several spesifikations, your petitioner begs leave to 
lay before your honorable body, the following extrakts from standard 
works on orthoepy i— 


C.—C is sounded hard like &, at the end of a syllable, and before a, 0, u, 
k, or, and ¢, as in flac-cid, car, core, cut, public, close, crash, tract; like s 
betore ¢, ¢, and y, as in dace, cider, mercy; like sh when followed by ea, ia, 
ve, 0, or cou, and preceded by the accent, either primary or secondary, as in 
ocean, social, species, spacious, pronunciation, saponaceous ; like z in discern, 
sacrifice, sice, suffice. At is silent in arbuscle, corpuscle, czar, czarina, 
indict, muscle, victuals. 

CH.—Ch has the sound of tsh in words purely English, as in chair, child, 
&c.; like sh when preceded by the liquids 7 or n, as in milch, bench, &c. ; 
and in words from the French, as in chagrin, &c.; like & in words from the 
learned languages, as in chaos, chasms, &c. It is silent in drachm, schism, 
and yacht.— Walker. 
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THE LAW OF CHRIST. 


A NEW YEAR'S SERMON, DELIVERED AT THE WARREN STREET CHAPEL, JAN. 1840, 
BY T. B. FOX, OF NEWBURYPORT. 


‘* Bear ye ove another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’? Galatians vi. 2. 


Cumpren: Why were we not all made giants?) Why were we not 
sent into the world large enough and strong enough to do every thing for 
ourselves?) Why can we not, with our own hands, break down the stout- 
est trees, just as we break off the smallest twigs, or lift the large rock as 
easily as we lift the smallest pebble? Why can we not, whenever we , 
wish, wade across the ocean, ste p to the top of the highest mountain, 
and walk without fatigue, and quicker than the bird can fly, from one 
end of the earth to the other? Why cannot every one do for hiunself 
every thing that can be done in this world? Sometimes men are self- 
ish, and seem to think they have only to take care of their own com- 
fort, and so live very well ‘without other people. But is it so? Sup- 
pose an infant was placed alone, on some uninhabited island. What 
would become of him? Would he live and grow up to be a man,—build 
houses and ships,—plough the fields, and cut down the forests? I see 
you laugh at my question; and we ‘Il you may; for you know how 
helpless the baby is, and how carefully his mother must tend him for 
many long months. You know, too, how many years it is before he is 
able to get his own living. You know more than this. You know 
that, without the help of others, he would never live well and comforta- 
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bly ; for we are all fastened together, and must have each other’s assist- 
ance. Just think fora moment. Could one man make a house, could 
any of us do more than just keep ourselves alive, if we had every thing 
to do for ourselves: How happens it that you can go to school and 
study? Is it not because there is one person to make your shoes, an- 
other to make your clothes, another to cook your food, and so on? 
And is it not the same with every body else? One man cannot do 
every thing. And we have towns ‘and bridges, and enough to eat and 
drink, and so much to e njoy, because all work together, and each does 

his part. So you sce how much cach depends upon all, and all upon 
each. 

Children, why can all love, and why must we all have somebody and 
something to love? It is so. You are able to love your parents, 
brothers, sisters, friends. You all like some persons, some favorite ani- 
mals or playthings, and you would not be happy if you did not. What 
is it that makes your mothers take so much care of you? What is it 
that so ties you to your playmate or school-fellow ¢ What keeps fam- 
ilies together? What makes us feel pity when we see others in pain ? 
What makes us desire to help people when they are in distress? Did 
you ever know any men or women who were pleasant and contented, 
without letting any body, or any thing, have a place in their hearts? 
How fond people are even of their “cats, and dogs, and rabbits, the 
houses they live in, the very tools they work with! How often we see 
friends walking arm in arm, and always trying to keep together! What 
sweet smiles of affection, and warm caresses good parents give their 
children! We were made, then, to love, were we not? 

Here, then, children, are two facts I wish you to think about. The 
first fact is—we cannot live alone, cannot do every thing for ourselves. 
The second fact is—we must love somebody and something. Now, 
what duty do these facts teach? Do they not say, just as the Apostle 
Paul says, we ought to bear one another’s busdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ? Do they not say, each should be ready to help all, and 
all be ready to help each? Do they not say that our Heavenly Father 
meant that all his children should live together, like a great and aflec- 
tionate family, in which every member should do all ‘he can to assist 
every other member? Did you ever think what makes a beautiful 
picture ¢ ‘There are various colors in it, some bright and some dark ; 
there are lights and shadows, but together they bring out the fine 
painting. And why? Is it not because they are put on the canvass 
so as to agree together and help each other? You may carelessly 
throw ever so many colors together, and, they will not make a portrait, 
or a landscape. The colors must be put in the right place, and be 
made to blend and harmonize, and then we have “something worth 
looking at. Just so is it with men. If they are only huddled together 
in a crowd, if eve ry body thinks only of himself, then there is no peace 
or order; all is confusion. But when people love their neighbors, and 
every one remembers he has somebody to live for besides himself, then 
families, and schools, and towns, are happy and good. If God had 
meant we should be selfish, and take care of ourselves alone, he would 
have made us able to do so, and would not have made us able to love. 
So you see, children, the true way to live, is to be ready to bear each 
other’s burdens. And it is about this I wish to say a few words. I 
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wish to tell you how you can obey the law of Christ, and help your 
fellow-creatures. Perhaps you think boys and girls can do but very 
little. You may say, How can I, small as I am, do any great good ? 
The most I could do would be but a trifle. When you say this, you 
are mistaken. You can do a good deal. 

I. In the first place, you can do much by taking care not to be 
troublesome, not to tease and interrupt other people when they are busy, 
not to make a noise when they wish to be still. Go into that house. 
There is a large family of children,—they are rude, boisterous, and 
selfish. ‘They are quarrelling, and thinking only of themselves. They 
crowd and push to get the warmest place by the fire, the best place at 
the window or the table. They talk all together, and very loud. They 
leave the doors open, or slam them with all their might. If any body 
is sick, they care little about it, and do not try at all to be quiet. Do 
you not think such children do much to increase the burdens of their 
parents and friends? But now go into this house, where there is an- 
other lot of boys and girls. They are kind, and polite, and gentle, to 
each other. ‘They think as much of their brothers and sisters, as of 
themselves. ‘They try all they can to be peaceful and affectionate. If 
mother has a headache, or father is unwell, they move about carefully. 
They never leave the doors open, and always close them as softly as 
they can. They play quietly when in the house, and strive to do their 
share to make a happy family. Do you not think such children help 
bear the burdens of their friends? Well, you can be like them. At 
home, in the day school and Sunday school, every where, just as you 
are careful not to disturb and make others unhappy, just so you relieve 
them of their troubles, and make their lives flow on brighter and plea’- 
anter. And in this way, how much the smallest child can do! When 
you have tried one day, or one week, to see how little trouble you can 
give, how much you can abstain from what is unpleasant to others, you 
will find that you can help them a great deal. Oberlin, the good 
pastor, of whom [ hope you have read, tried to remove from the road 
every stone that he thought might make any wagon jolt, or any horse 
stumble. You ought to do the same. Remember, then, that every 
thing you can take away from the path of your friends, that might dis- 
turb them, is always something done to give ease and comfort to their 
journey through life. ‘They can carry their loads more easily, the 
smoother the way is, on which they travel. 

If. But not alone by taking care not to be troublesome, can you as- 
sist others; you can also quietly do much for them. You can take a 
part of their burden on your shoulders, and carry it. There is, if we 
will only look for it, almost always some little or great kindness, we can 
do for our neighbors. A child can get a pail of water, or an armful 
of wood, for some poor woman. A boy will often meet, in the street, 
another boy or girl carrying home a heavy load, and then he can give 
a helping hand. Let me tell you two pleasant stories, to show you, 
how good neighbors and kind Christians should act. I know a farmer, 
who once had his wife and two or three children all sick together. ‘To 
take care of them, he was obliged to neglect his farm. His children 
died, all but one of them, and he had no heart or time to work. But 
his corn needed hoeing very much. One of his neighbors saw this, 
and being a kind, generous man, he went to some of his friends, and 
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proposed to them, after their own work was done, to go, and by the 
bright moonlight, hoe the corn of their afflicted neignbor. ‘They 
agreed to do so; and they went and took care of the cornfield, and 
thus perhaps saved the grain from being ruined. How sweetly they 
must have slept after such a good work! How pleasant must have 
been the thought, that they had relieved a brother in his trouble! 

The other story is longer. I shall tell it to you, because it shows 
how much good may grow out of a little good. A gentleman, one 
cold winter’s day, walking the street in a city, saw a little girl carrying 
a bowl of soup. He saw that the bowl was heavy for a child, and that 
she was almost crying. ‘ My little girl,” said he, ‘you have a great 
load ; let me help you along with it.” She gave him the bowl with a 
faint smile, saying, “It was indeed right heavy and right hot too, but 
if she could get it home before it got cold, it would be mighty nice for 
mother.” ‘And is your mother sick?” said the gentleman. “Not 


- sick,” she replied, “but weak and feeble, for want of good food, the 


doctor says; and so a good lady gives me that big bowl of soup every 
day.” Thus the gentleman went with the little girl, and chatted with 
her, until they came near the house. She took the bowl; and the 
gentleman opened the door to her father’s shop, let her in, and followed 
her. It was a small, close, hot room. There was a man in it, about 
thirty years old, at work upon something which he hid, as soon as he 
saw the stranger. The gentleman took off his hat, and said, “I met 
your little girl in the street, and was so much pleased by her appear- 
ance, as to take the liberty of coming home with her.” “ What for ?”’ 
asked the man coldly. ‘To see if [ could do any thing for you, my 
friend,” replied the gentleman, “as from what she said, I supposed you 
were poor.” “I do not want your help,” answered the man roughly. 
““Who are you that come here without being invited?” The kind 
gentleman was not affected by this treatment. He saw the man was 
unhappy, and so he said to him kindly, “I am one who wishes to do 
you and all men good.” The man seemed much affected. After some 
more conversation, in which the man told his visiter that he was an 
engraver, and after the gentleman had won his confidence by his friendly 
words, the man opened a door into a back room, where, sitting in a 
chair, with a little girl and boy at her feet, was a pale, sickly woman, 
trying to work. It was the engraver’s wife. ‘ Ellen,” said he, “ here 
is a man who says he will try to help us. Shall I tell him all?” The 


poor woman burst into tears, but recovering herself, sent the children 


away, and begged her husband to tell the whole. And then the man 
told his sad story. ‘Two years ago,” said he, “I was laying by some- 
thing every week, and no man worked more honestly and cheerfully 
than I. But it took all my earnings to assist a friend who had failed, 
and whose debts I had agreed to pay. I got out of spirits, and out of 
sorts, and, fall before last, was taken sick. I had nothing. Ellen was 
too weak to sit up, and starvation came close to us. At last, a chari- 
table man heard of us, and helped us awhile. Then I got a little wood 
from the town, The baker, grocer, and doctor had to trust us. So 
we survived through a miserable winter. When spring came, I was 
able to work some. But I was troubled with debts, and could not get 
relieved at all; and last winter I was sick again, and I thought we 
should all perish. One day a man came into the shop, after I got bet- 
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ter, but was weak from hunger. ‘ You’re poor, a’nt you?” said he. 
I told him we were. ‘Then he bade me go with him. He took me to 
a strange place, where | met some of his companions. They proposed 
to me to engrave a copper plate for making counterfeit money. They 
offered to pay me well for it. In an evil hour, with poverty staring me 
in the face, I took the two hundred dollars they offered me in advance, 
and consented to do what they wanted. I was at work at the plate 
when you came in.’ The poor man stopped. The gentleman took 
him by the hand, and spoke kindly to him, “ My friend,” said he, 
“ you must give up this job, and get an honest livelihood. — I will help 
you. You must destroy that plate at once; I will see that you have 
the money to pay back what those bad men lent you.” ‘The gentle- 

man was as good as his word. He procured employment for the 
engraver, and had the happiness of saving him from crime, and seeing 
him an industrious man, and his family well provided for. 

You see, children, in this story, how much good comes from a little 
act of kindness ; you see how readiness to assist even a little girl opened 
the way for the gentleman to save a fellow-creature from the prison 
and a life of crime. Perhaps you may never be able to do so much, 
or the same sort of thing. But you can do something. If you look 
out for opportunities to help your fellow-creatures, you will find enough 
of them. And what can be more delightful than to remember, as you 
grow older, and older, that you have relieved the heavy-burdened of 
some of their cares and sorrows? Every good deed of this kind you 
may do, will be a bright and green spot in your memory of the past. 
Try to have as many of them, then, as you can. 

III. Once more. You can help bear one another’s burdens, by 
bearing patiently with each other’s infirmities. I will explain to you 
what I mean by this. Some of your companions, perhaps, are fretful 
and passionate. ‘They get angry quick, and are not always as good- 
natured as they might be. How should you treat them? When 
they are cross, is it best for you to get cross too? What use would 
there be in that? Did you ever know a quarrel to do any good? | 
suspect you never did. For the sake of peace, then, you ought, when 
others are angry, to be quiet and pleasant ; and, instead of quarrelling 
with or teasing them, try to soothe them, and show how foolish 
and wicked they are, in not governing their tempers better. One 
evening, just after sundown, I was walking through a street, where 
there was a company of boys playing. Just as | came near them, a 
larger boy had accidentally hurt one of the smaller boys. He did not 
mean to injure him; but the sport was rather rough, and I suppose he 
struck or threw him down harder than be meant to. The boy that 
was hurt flew instantly into a rage, used very bad language, and called 
the other boy all sorts of names. Now, thought I, we shall have a 
fight. That great boy, I am afraid, will not be ‘ar to be abused so by 
that little fellow’s tongue. So I walked slow to see the end of it, and 
was very glad to find myself mistaken. The larger boy seemed to 
understand the angry boy’s infirmity, and to remember what a quick 
temper he had. He seemed to think, too, that bec ase his companion 
chose to be passionate and uncomfortable, and rage like a mad dog, 
that was no reason why he should vex himself, So he laughed pleas- 
antly at the ill-tempered boy ; and told him he did not mean to hurt 
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him,—that it was very foolish for him to take offence at such a little 
matter, and that it was not worth his while to use bad language and 
call bad names, for he should not mind him. After hearing this, I 
walked on, for I knew there would be no fight. I knew the good- 
natured lad, who could have given his abusive playfellow a sound 
whipping, had learned, at least in this one instance, to bear another's 
burden, to pity another’s folly, and not to get angry because a poor boy, 
that would not rule his temper, had got into an unreasonable passion 
about nothing. And this is the way we should all try toact. It would 
save a great many disputes, and make us live together in much more 
peace, if we would remember that a soft answer turneth away wrath. 
But, perhaps, you will say, it is hard to do this; it is so easy to get 
provoked ; it is so difficult to bear insults ; and when we are unwilling 
to quarrel, there are always some to laugh at us and call us cowards,— 
what shall we do? I answer, you must think of Jesus,—think how 
much he endured for your sake, and for the sake of all men. When 
you think of him ever praying for his enemies, cannot you bear with 
the infirmities of your companions? Let me relate to you a beautiful 
parable, which, if you will remember it, may help you to avoid angry 
feelings and words. 

“A valiant knight, named Hildebrand, was grievously insulted by 
another knight, whose name was Bruno. Then was his heart inflamed 
with rage, and he could not wait tll morning to take a bloody revenge 
on his foe. He passed the night, therefore, in sleepless impatience ; 
and, at the dawn of morning, he girt his sword by his side, and set 
out for the residence of his adversary. 

‘* But as it was still very early, he stepped into a chapel by the road- 
side, and contemplated the pictures which hung upon the wall, illu- 
mined by the radiance of the dawn. They were three in number. 
The first represented the Savior, arrayed in the gorgeous robe of 
mockery, before Pilate and Herod; and underneath was written: 
‘When he was reviled, he reviled not again. The second portrayed 
the scourging of Christ, with this inscription: ‘When he suffered, he 
threatened not.’ And the third picture was the crucifixion, with these 
words: ‘ Lather, forgive them!’ 

“ When the knight had seen these pictures, he fell upon bis knees, 
and prayed. And as he was leaving the chapel, he was met by the 
servants of Bruno, who said to him, ‘We were going to your castle. 
Our master desires to see you, for he is very ill.’ Accordingly he went 
with them, 

“ As Hildebrand entered the apartment where the knight lay, Bruno 
said to him, ‘Ah! forgive my misconduct; I have grossly insulted thee.’ 

“Then answered Hildebrand, in a friendly tone, ‘My brother, I 
have nothing to forgive thee in my heart.’ And they shook hands, 
and comforted cach other, and parted in sincere friendship.” 

IV. There is one more way, I will mention, children, of bearing 
one another's burdens. What is the greatest burden of all,—the 
heaviest and the most painful? Is it not sin? How many are 
weighed down by their vices,—how many suffer from their crimes,— 
how much of the sadness of the world comes from wrong doing! Were 
it not forsin, earth would be almost heaven. You may then lighten the 
load that oppresses your fellow-creatures, by being good and helping 
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them to be good. And you need not wait till you grow up to do this. 
For who, in a few years, are to be the men and women in the world ? 
Are they not you, who now are boys and girls? Well, then, if you 
begin right, and persuade others to begin right, by and by, there will 
be more virtue on earth, and therefore more peace. You can now set 
a good example. You can be careful, and try always to feel right, and 
act right. You can stay in the Sunday school until old enough to be 
teachers, and induce others to stay. You can warn your companions 
when they are disposed to be wicked. Thus can you prepare your- 
selves to be a blessing while you live. And how pleasant it is to grow 
up, one of God’s messengers, to make people better and happier! 
How much more to be desired is this than riches, or power, or pleasure ! 
You have read about St. Paul, who uttered the words, ‘* Bear ye_one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil ‘the law of Christ.” You know he was 
once a rich young man, and persecuted the disciples of Jesus. After- 
wards he became himself a Christian ;-—and then he gave up all his 
earthly wealth, learned in whatsoever state he was therewith to be con- 
tent, endured shame and suffering, and went from land to land preach- 
ing the gospel, and persuading men to be good and love one another. 
Should you not like to imitate him, rather than imitate the selfish and 
cruel,—those who think only of themselves, —who help nobody, and 
whom nobody loves? When you are on your death-beds, which will 
be the more pleasant, to look back and see that you have lived only for 
yourselves, and done nothing for your fellow-men, or to look back and 
remember, that as you were able, so you always endeavored to be kind 
and generous, and to help all sound you? I know you will: say, it 
would be more pleasant to think you had, while in the world, been 
doing good. Well, then, children, begin now. You are just entering 
upon a new year. You would have it a happy year. ‘Try constantly 
to obey the command, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens,’”’—try con- 
stantly to “ fulfil the law of Christ,”—try constantly to love your fellow- 
men, to be virtuous yourselves, and to help others to be virtuous, too, 
—try constantly to give as little trouble to your friends as you can,— 
to endure patiently the infirmities of your companions,—to let slip un- 
improved no opportunity to perform a kind act,—try to do this, and to 
be like Jesus, and you will make this new year one of the happiest,— 
one all bright with the sunshine that shall arise in your own hearts. 
Remember that we were made to live together and love each other, to 
be brothers and sisters; and that the best way to travel through the 
world,—the easiest way,—is to go hand in hand, and heart in heart. 
Thus shall peace be on earth and good will among men. 





Taste ror Reapinc.—If I were to pray for a taste which should 
stand me in stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life. and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go amiss, and the world frown 
against me, it would be a taste for reading. —Sir J. Herschel. 





A mind occupied becomes fortified against the ills of life, and is 
braced for any emergency. Children amused by reading and study, 
are of course considerate and more easily governed. 
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DUTCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


[From Hickson’s pamphlet ‘ On Dutch and eres Schools.’’] 





In Germany a warm controversy has arisen, and is carried on at the 
present moment, upon the relative merits of what are called “ real 
schools,” and the gymnasia. By the “real schools” are intended 
schools designed for the commercial classes, in which instruction is 
given in modern languages, modern history, and the natural sciences. 
The gymnasia, or learned schools, through which all must pass who 
would enter the universities, are schools in which the instruction is 

chiefly confined to Latin and Greek. Public opinion is beginning to 
pronounce itself very decidedly in favor of the “real” schools, to the 
creat indignation of many erudite professors, who cry aloud that poctry, 
philosophy, and the experience of the past, are all about to be sac ‘rificed 
to the material interests connected with the present. The alarm is 
groundless. The world is merely beginning to discover that words 
are not things. ‘The spirit of poetry, philosophy, and history, is not 
to be found in words, but in the objects, facts, and ideas, which words 
are intended to express. There are certain peculiarities of phraseology 
that cannot be always rendered in a translation, but all the substance F 
of an ancient record—all, in fact, that is worth preserving—can be 4 
communicated without a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew roots. | 
Nay, from the utter inability of many an Oxford professor to explain I 
or comprehend the philosophy of Plato, one might conclude that a i 
familiarity with mere terms tends to exclude a knowledge of an author’s q 
meaning. And it often is so: the time spent in mastering the out- 
works, destroys all disposition to attack the citadel; and hence we can 

casily credit the fact, related to us at Frankfurt, of a public librarian, 
who, notwithstanding the number of Greek scholars really existing in 
Germany, had during twenty years been asked only once for a copy of 
a Greek author,—a Sophocles. If in our own grammar schools it is 
deplorable to see how many thousand youths of the middle and higher 
classes spend the best years of their lives in doing nothing else but 
learn Latin and Greek words, (learnt in most cases S only to be forgot- 
ten); it is equally so in Germany. The methods, too, pursued are as 
wretched as our own; we were told, in several gymnasia, that seven, 
cight, or nine years of application were required to enable a lad to 
read Virgil fluently in the original. 

There is yet much to be done in Germany, as well as in England, 
before schools, whether for the rich or poor, ‘shall be entirely emanci- 

pated from the dominion of pedants, and made places of real instruc- 
ft on Not that mere word-knowledge has not its use, even in the case 
if of the dead languages; it is useful, or it may be useful under some 

; possible circumstances, to know the ancient Chaldee term for a table ; : 
| but infinitely better is it to know how to make one, or how to give 
directions for one’s being made, so that the work shall ‘be properly per- 
formed. 

And this is the great point to which our attention should be directed. 
Education, to operate beneficially upon the masses, must take a more 
| practical] direction than it has hitherto done. ‘To ov erload the memory 
with columns of spelling, or with the contents of lexicons, is not the 
way to make children or men happier or better. Let the few who 
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have leisure and inclination learn, if they please and have the power, 
all languages spoken under heaven, and reveal any hidden knowledge 
contained in them to their fellow-men ; ; but, for the many, life, unless 
they would neglect its duties, is even too short to master the treasures 
of knowledge brought to their own doors in their mother tongue. 

The education required for the people is that which will give them 
the full command of every faculty, both of mind and body; which 
will call into play their powers of observation and reflection ; which 
will make thinking and reasoning beings of the mere creatures of im- 
pulse, prejudice, and passion ; that which, i in a moral sense, will give 
them objects of pursuit, and habits of conduct, favorable to their own 
happiness, and to that of the community of which they will forma 
part ;—which, by multiplying the means of rational and intellectual 
enjoyment, will diminish the temptations of vice and sensuality ;— 
which, in the social relations of life, and as connected with objects of 
legislation, will teach them the identity of the individual with the gen- 
eral interest ; that which, in the physical sciences, especially those of 
chemistry and mechanics, will make them masters of the secrets of 
nature, and give them powers which, even now, tend to elevate the 
moderns to a higher rank than that of the demi-gods of antiquity. All 
this, and more, should be embraced in that scheme of education which 
would be worthy of statesmen to give, and of a great nation to receive ; 
and the time is near at hand when the attainment of an object thus 
comprehensive in its character, and leading to results, the "practical 
benefits of which it is almost impossible for even the imagination to 
exaggerate, will not be considered a Utopian dream. 


Pestalozzi may almost be considered as the father of popular instruc- 
tion, and as the greatest benefactor to the cause that has yet appeared. 
He was born in 1745, and died in 1827. ‘The scene of his labors was 
Switzerland, but by his example and writings he diffused a new spirit 
among the schools of primary instruction all over the continent, and 
materially changed their character. His influence has been felt, where 
his name even has not been heard. His leading principle was, that the 
mind should be governed by love, rather than by fear; that the school- 
master should become the affectionate parent, instead of the dreaded 
tyrant; that he should mould the will, rather than coerce it. He con- 
tended that whoever was incompetent to gain the affections of a child, 
was unfit to teach even the elementary principles of religion to a child ; 
for without love to man, there could be no love to God. 





Women are the only beings who have not been degraded by slavery. 
In bondage they are not sordid ; under persecution, they are still gen- 
erous—they preserve their faith to the faithless ; they employ kindness 
to soften the cruel ; in suffering they lose not benevolence ; in the most 
afflictive trials, they possess magnanimity ; their love of glory is founded 
on sympathy ; excluded from power, privilege, and distinction, they 
have enthusiasm for every great design, for every splendid achieve- 
ment; their affections are purified from selfishness ; they rejoice in 
diffusing joy, and are grateful for blessings in which they are not 
allowed to participate 
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CHILDREN. 


How little do they who have grown up to man’s estate, trouble 
themselves about the feelings of children! It would really seem 
as if they fancied children were destitute of all those fine and 
delicate springs of emotion, which are recognized in matured life, 
and are the sources of all our joys and sorrows. It is time that the 
grown up world went to school to some one who has not forgotten the 
tender susceptibilities of childhood ; that it may learn to sympathize 
with the little sufferers. This germinating bud has within its folded 
recesses all the beauty and the fragrance of the flower ; the gentle dis- 
tillations of heaven sink as sweetly in its secluded shrine, and the 
sunbeams fall there as soothingly, as on the prouder petals that would 
claim all to themselves. How many a sweet spirit withers beneath the 
blighting frown of an unsympathizing guardian ; how many a one re- 
tires to weep in solitude because it is not loved as it would be, and is 
not comprehended in its affection! We little imagine what arcana we 
read, when the words “of such is the kingdom of heaven,” pass our 
unheeded utterance. 





TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Among the ancient Greeks, the Spartans held a preéminent rank ; 
they maintained a republican government longer than any other ancient 
nation. ‘They were careful that the bodies of infants should receive 
proper treatment. “The nurses did not bind them in tight swaddling 
clothes, which made them strong and well shaped.” They fed them 
with plain, wholesome diet, which made them healthy. They inured 
them to labor. Their minds were not neglected. Historians think 
it worth relating that the Spartan children were taught not to be afraid 
in the dark. The youth were educated in habits of obedience to their 
superiors, and instructed to behave with becoming gentleness to all ; 
innocent mirth was allowed, but that kind of raillery and joking which 
vives unnecessary pain to others, was disallowed. ‘They were likewise 
taught never to complain, but from necessity. In this last particular, 
mnany parents among us disagree with the Spartan mode. A child 
frets and complains, and the parent Aires it to be still. The child finds 
the easiest way to get favor, is to be troublesome and turbulent. The 
parent, to procure present peace, lays the foundation of his own future 
disquiet and the child’s unhappiness. 





Learning, in religious persons, (like the gold that was in the Israel- 
ites’ ear-rings,) is a most precious ornament ; but if men pervert it to 
base ends, or begin to make an idol of it, as Israel did a golden calf 
of — it then becomes an abomination and a curse.—Ar- 
rowsmith. 
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